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Of men, as of mountains, it is often true that one towers in 
isolated grandeur well above his fellows. Of the lower eminences 
there arise questions of relative prominence, but of the one, never. 
Eduard Suess, who passed from life on April 26, ranked as one of 
the intellectual giants of his age, and his masterpiece, Das Antlitz 
der Erde, as the greatest work upon geology since the modern 
science was founded three-quarters of a century ago in The Prin- 
ciples of Geology of Sir Charles Lyell. Already past eighty, Suess 
had for years been fighting the encroachments of advancing age 
in a hardening of the arteries, and his death following upon a 
bronchial affection came peacefully at his home in the Afrikaner- 
gasse, Vienna. His friends in every land, and they were many 
and devoted, will in mourning his loss not fail to account it a special 
mercy that he was spared a knowledge of the world cataclysm, in 
the storm center of which his country is now struggling under 
severe reverses, and which its harsh demands upon Servia pre- 
cipitated. Deeply interested as he was in the political life of his 
country, and high as he ranked in its councils, the predicament in 
which Austria-Hungary now finds herself, with the consciousness 
of responsibility for it, must have rested with especial weight upon 
him. Passing away when he did, his last years were happy ones, 
as unsought honors and evidences of devotion and esteem multi- 
plied, with his life work gloriously completed and his son succeeding 
to his own chair at the University of Vienna. 

Professor Suess was born in London, August 20, 183 1, where 
his Saxon father was an importer of Bohemian wool, but while 
Eduard was still young the family removed to Prague in Bohemia 
and later to Vienna. England he often referred to as his " native 
land," and he retained a lively interest in English affairs. Though 
intended for a commerical career, Suess attended the universities 
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of Prague and Vienna, where his field of specialization was pale- 
ontology. In the Austrian capital, his home since 1845, he was 
in 1852 made an assistant in the geological department of the 
Hofmuseum and carried out important studies on graptolites and 
brachiopods. Five years later he was made ausserordentlicher 
Professor in the university while still retaining his position in the 
Hofmuseum. Later this museum work had to be given up because 
of increasing duties in the university, and in 1867 he was made 
ordentlicher Professor ', or full professor, of geology. After occupy- 
ing this chair for thirty-four years, he delivered his farewell address 
July 13, 1901, as much revered as a teacher as he was distinguished 
as scholar and seer. Among his students he numbered such emi- 
nent geologists as Neumayr, Mojsisovics, Fuchs, Waagen, Penck, 
and the venerable Judd, who has so delightfully described the 
relations which existed between the master and his disciples. He 
tells us: "Amid all the fun and frolic, the signs of affectionate 
respect and devotion to the great teacher were never for a moment 
wanting." The generations of students which assembled for the 
farewell lecture in Vienna ranged "from the renowned and gray- 
haired members of the Royal Academy to the young fellows with 
sharp eyes." Looking out over this remarkable assembly, Suess 
thus concluded his address: 

Bulwer Lytton says in his novel: "When a man of great age is surrounded 
by children, he then sees at the end of his days, not a period, but a comma." 
This applies in equal measure to the inquirer and his students. This is my 
good fortune which today becomes my portion 

And now I have reached the comma. When I became teacher, I did not 
cease to be a student; and now that I cease to be a teacher, I shall not cease 
to be a student so long as my eyes see, my ears hear, and my hands can grasp. 
With this wish, I therefore do not step out, but take up my former position. 

And now I thank you all from the depths of my heart for your presence, 
and beg of you to retain for me a friendly remembrance. 

From this discourse, which fortunately has been published in 
English translation, 1 one is tempted to quote at length, since it 
reveals the springs of Suess's powerful influence over all who came 

1 Charles Schuchert, "Farewell Lecture by Professor Eduard Suess on Resigning 
His Professorship/ ' Jour. GeoL, XII (1904), 264-75. 
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in touch with him. To know him was to love him for his many 
noble traits of mind and heart. 

The great success of the Antlitz der Erde, the four massive 
volumes of which have been translated into both French and 
English, 1 is to be ascribed to a wonderful command of the entire 
field, due to a knowledge of many languages, to the accessibility 
and assiduous use of vast storehouses of geological literature, and 
to a quite remarkable grasp upon this full material with a power 
to generalize. Walking through the library of the Hofmuseum and 
passing the Diener, or servant assistant, whose duty it had been 
for twenty years to carry books from the library to his study, 
Professor Su£ss remarked to the writer: "When the Antlitz had 
appeared the Diener showed amazement that it was not larger, and 
said to me, 'Is that all you got out of the books I brought you ?' " 

The honest critic must frankly admit that, great as is this 
masterpiece of geological generalization, it suffers from two rather 
serious defects. Its author was almost too clever as advocate and 
parliamentarian and was, moreover, not without bias. With 
a manner altogether masterful, he could dismiss as it were with a 
wave of the hand important evidence which was unfavorable to 
maintenance of his thesis and, with equal ability, could magnify 
the weight of much less valuable or unimportant observations. 
Again, his great work suffers from a bewildering detail and an 
enumeration of localities too small to appear upon maps outside 
the original articles but upon which the conclusions are absolutely 
dependent, so that the reader is prevented from following the 
author's argument. This latter defect Professor Suess fully real- 
ized and he would have welcomed the preparation of a special atlas 
which should supplement his work. To offset this serious defect 
in overabundance of detail, which tended to make his volumes dry 
and difficult to read, they were written in a style so full of imagery 
and of poetic feeling as to hold the reader and compel his admiration. 
By Sir Archibald Geikie the Antlitz has been termed "a noble 
philosophic poem in which the story of the continents and the 
oceans is told by a seer gifted with rare power of insight into the 
past." 

1 Vol. I is translated into Italian. 
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PROFESSOR SUESS IN HIS STUDY 
(From an unpublished photograph taken by his granddaughter, Fraulein Hedwig 
Neumayr.) 
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After first treating of the continents, Professor Suess at the 
opening of his second volume thus turns his attention to the oceans: 

We have descended from the high mountain country and taken our station 
at the borders of the sea. The eye roams untrammeled over the vast expanse 
of water. A great wave approaches; it seems about to reach us; then its 
crest curls forward, it plunges downward, and with a dull roar the watery 
flood sweeps far up toward us though without wetting our feet. Now the 
water streams back and a long green line of sea-weed marks the limit of its 
advance. Then follows a second and soon a third wave, and from time to time 
one somewhat higher than the others which whirls the sea-weed still farther 
up the b^ach and drives us back to the foot of the cliff. 

The roll of the water is repeated like the refrain of a mighty anthem. For 
hours we could be held captive by the sublimity of the spectacle. But now 
the crest of the wave is breaking at a greater distance from us, and soon the 
lowest position of the ebb will be reached. Then the ocean rises and all the 
abandoned streaks of white mussel shells and the green coils of sea-weed are 
gathered up again as the foot of the wave advances farther and farther. When 
six hours have elapsed the point is again reached where we first took up our 
position, and once more the water laps at the foot of the cliff. 

Thus to a stately measure the heavenly bodies move the swaying ocean 
and bring about its advance and retreat upon the strand. 1 

One other selection may be chosen to afford some idea of the 
force and beauty of Professor Suess's literary style: 

It is the twentieth of June of the year 1320. The bells are ringing in the 
bright Sabbath morning and the crowd is saluting with respect a tall and serious 
figure — the great Dante — who with slightly bowed head is entering the chapel 
of Santa Helena. 

All that can stir the human soul he has felt, and in the realm of the imagi- 
nation he has traveled greater distances than any mortal before him. The 
loss of his Beatrice he has survived, and that of his emperor from whom he 
had awaited a better future for his Fatherland. Now fleeing from the hatred 
of his own city he has found refuge at the court of the leaders of the North 

Italian Ghibellines With a gift for picture-writing never before equaled 

he has led his astounded contemporaries up to the abode of the saints and 
down into the depths of the lower world. Now today he is returning to the 
starting-point of his most powerful creation, to the critical examination of that 
which is greater than all the conceptions of poetry — the actual ordering of the 
universe. 

Professor Suess's activity in the political life of Vienna has 
been somewhat overshadowed by his distinction as a scholar, but 

1 Author's translation. 
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he gave freely of his time and his wise counsel both to municipal 
and national affairs. For ten years he was a member of the Munici- 
pal Council of Vienna, and for more than thirty of the Austrian 
Parliament as the strong exponent of progressive principles and 
the determined foe of special privilege. His part in the Kultur- 
kampf as an anti-clerical made for him many powerful enemies, 
and this oppositon was reflected in the bitter attacks upon his 
scientific conclusions in the period before he had achieved world 
renown. An attribute of greatness was his simple and modest 
demeanor. Empty honors he scorned, and, unlike so many of his 
Teutonic colleagues, he declined the high-sounding state titles 
and remained plain " Professor Suess" to the day of his death. 
He seemed to take pleasure, however, in the position of President 
of the Royal Imperial Academy of Sciences, to which with proper 
pride his scientific colleagues again and again re-elected him; and 
he did not decline the many memberships in foreign scientific 
societies which indicated the high approbation of the scientific 
world. In recognition of his suggestion and carrying to completion 
of a plan to bring the pure waters of the Alps to Vienna, his fellow 
citizens conferred upon him their highest honor by making him 
an Honorary Burgess of the city. 

The practical nature of some of his other studies is indicated 
by his monographs on "The Future of Gold" and "The Future of 
Silver," widely known and read throughout the world. 



